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BREAKING AWAY; 


The Fortunes of a Student. 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN WHICH ERNEST IS DISOWNED AND CAST OUT. 


WAS so nervous and excited after the stir- 

ring events of the day, that I could not 
sleep when I went to bed, tired and almost ex- 
hausted as I was. ‘I had enough to think of, 
and that night has always seemed to me like a 
new era in my existence. My father was dead; 
and my mother, somewhere in the wide world, 
was an occupant of an insane asylum. My 





uncle had told me I had no property, which 
was equivalent to informing me that I must 
soon begin to earn my daily bread, unless he 
chose to support me. 

I would not even then have objected to earn- 
ing my own living; indeed, there was some- 
thing pleasurable and exciting in the idea of 
depending upon myself for my food and rai- 
ment; but I was not satisfied with my uncle’s 
statements. I could see no reason why he 
should not tell me where my father had lived 
and died, and where my mother was confined 
as a lunatic. I meant to know all about these 
things in due time, for it was my right to 
know. 

I could not help weeping when I thought of 
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my mother, with her darkened mind, shut out 
from the world and from me. What a joy she 
would have been to me! What a comfort I 
might have been to her! My father was dead, 
and she had no one to care for her. Was she 
in a proper place? Was she kindly treated 
while overshadowed by her terrible infirmity? 
I shuddered when I thought of her, for fear 
that she might be in the hands of cruel 
persons. 

It seemed very strange to me that my uncle 
should spend money so freely upon me if I 
had no expectations. Why should he wish to 
conceal anything that related to my father and 
mother from me? Who was the person that 
came to the cottage and quarrelled with him? 
I had reached the years of discretion, and was 
able to think for myself. What my uncle told 
me, and what he refused to tell me, taken in 
connection with his conduct, his mode of life, 
and his misanthropic habits, convinced me 
that there was something wrong. I intended 
to ascertain what it was; and I was fully re- 
solved, whether it was right or wrong, to ex- 
plore the library in search of any letters, legal 
documents, or other papers, which would throw 
some light on the mystery, now becoming 
painfully oppressive to me. It was my duty, 
as a son, to assure myself that my mother, in 
her helplessness, was kindly cared for. 

I went to sleep at last; and I did not wake 
the next morning till nine o’clock, which was 
my uncle’s usual breakfast hour. I took my 
morning meal with him; but he did not speak 
a single word. After breakfast I went down to 
the boat-house. I missed the Splash very much 
indeed ; for I wanted to take her, and sail away 
to some remote part of the lake, and consider 
what I should do. Then it occurred to me that 
my sail-boat might be raised and repaired; and 
I was getting into the row-boat, with the in- 
tention of pulling out and finding the place 
where the Splash had gone down, when my 
uncle made his appearance. 

‘Ernest, have you considered what you 
mean to do?” said he. ‘Do you intend to 
go to school?” 

** No, sir, Ido not,” I replied, promptly and 
decidedly. 

“* Then I disown you, and cast you out,” he 
added, turning on his heel and walking back 
to the house. 

Was I becoming obstinate and self-willed? 
Was I refusing a reasonable service? I sat 
down in the boat to think over it. It was not 
right that I should apologize to Poodles, after 
he had confessed that the evidence on which I 
had been condemned was a lie; and it was of 





no use for me to return to the academy unless 
I could do so. 

Mr. Parasyte owed my uncle a large sum of 
money, secured by the estate and good-will of 
the Institute. If I was driven from the school, 
a majority of the boys would petition their 
parents to be taken from it also; and the estab- 
lishment would be seriously injured. There 
was plainly an understanding between Mr. 
Parasyte and my uncle, or the tyrant would 
not have made war upon me as he did. Should 
I sacrifice myself in order to save my uncle’s 
Money, or to prevent the debt from being 
imperilled? 

No! I could not; but I hoped my uncle 
would not lose his money, though it would not 
be my fault if he did. I had just been “dis- 
owned and cast out.” The sentence hardly 
produced an impression upon me. I was not 
banished from a happy home, where I had 
been folded in a mother’s love and had lived in 
the light of a father’s smile; only from the 
home of coldness and silence; only from 
shelter and food, which I could easily find 
elsewhere. 

I took the oars and pulled towards the bluff 
off which the Splash had sunk. It seemed to 
me just then that I was breaking away from all 
my early associations, from my home and my 
school, and pushing out on the great ocean of 
life, as my boat was upon the lake. I must-go 
out into the world, and make for myself a name 
and a fortune. There was something solemn 
and impressive in the thought, and Prested upon 
-my oars to follow out the idea. Breaking away! 
To me it was not going away, it was breaking 
away. There was no near and dear friend to 
bid me Godspeed on my journey of life. As 
for my uncle, he would not have cared if I had, 
at that moment, been forever buried beneath 
the deep waters of the lake. 

I was awed and solemnized by the thought 
that I was alone in the world. And looking 
up to the clear blue sky, I prayed that God 
would help me to keep in the path of truth 
and duty. I really hoped that, if I had done 
wrong, or was then doing wrong, I might 
be convicted of my error. I prayed for light. 
I was afraid that I had been wilful and way- 


‘ward; but as I knew that I was right so far as 


Poodles was concerned, I could not accuse my- 
self of obstinacy in refusing to apologize. On 
the whole I was satisfied with myself, though 
willing to acknowledge that in some things I 
had rather overdone the matter. 

Resuming the oars, I pulled towards the 
bluff. My course lay near the shore until I 
had passed the northerly point of Parkville, 
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where the steamboat wharf extends a hundred 
feet out to the deep water of the lake. Contin- 
uing bevond this long pier, I came in sight of 
the Parkville Liberal Institute. As it was then 
the middle of the forenoon, I did not expect to 
see any of the students; but, to my surprise, 
I discovered large numbers of them on the 
grounds between the buildings and the lake. 
They did not seem to be engaged in the usual 
sports, but were gathered in groups on various 
parts of the premises. 
though some important event had transpired, 
which the boys were busily engaged in dis- 
cussing. 

I was tempted to pull in towards the Insti- 
tute, and ascertain what had occurred, and 
why the students were not in the school-room, 
attending to their studies; but I was fearful 
that my presence might do mischief, and I re- 
luctantly continued on my way to the bluff. 
As nearly as I could interpret the signs, the 
boys were in a state of rebellion, though it was 
possible that Mr. Parasyte was too ill to attend 
to his duties, and in the present excited state 
of the school, had deemed it best to give the 
boys a holiday. 

The bearings of the spot where the Splash 
sank had been carefully noted after my capture 
by the principal and his men, and without 
much difficulty I found the place. The bed of 
this part of the lake was composed of gravel, 
washed down by the continual wearing away 
of the bluff; and as the water was clear, I could 
see the bottom. The Splash lay in about 
twenty-five feet of water—as I found by 
measuring with a fish-line. She sat nearly 
upright on her keel, and the tops of her 
masts were not more than a foot below the 
surface. 

How could I coax her to the top of the 
water? The Splash had been father and 
mother to me, and I loved her. In my lone- 
liness I wanted her companionship. It did 
not look like an easy task to raise her; and 
yet the most difficult things become easy when 
we hit upon the right method of doing them. 
The Splash was ballasted with ten fifty-sixes, 
each with a ring for lifting it. They were de- 
posited on the bottom of the boat, where,I 
could remove a portion of them when I had a 
large party to take out. I made up my mind, 
that with a long pole, having a hook on the 
end of it, I could fasten to the rings of the 
fifty-sixes, and raise them, one by one, to the 
surface; and when the ballast was removed, 
the boat would rise of herself. 

Satisfied that this idea was a practical one, 
I started for Parkville to procure the pole. 


Everything looked as |. 
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As I took the oars, I discovered that one of 
the Institute boats, which I had not before 
noticed, was pulling towards me. At first I 
was startled, fearful that it might contain some 
of my tyrant’s minions, sent out to capture me, 
and carry me back to the school. As the boat 
came nearer, however, I saw that it was filled 
with my friends, prominent among whom were 
Bob Hale and Tom Rush; and I lay upon my 
oars to await her coming. 

‘*Good morning, Ernest; I’m glad to see 
you,” said Bob, as the Institute boat ranged 
up alongside of mine. 

‘* What is the matter at the Institute? Don’t 
school keep to-day?” I asked, when I had re- 
turned the salutations of my friend. 

‘“There’s big news there, Ernest, you’d bet- 
ter believe,” replied Bob, in an excited tone. 

** What is it? What has happened?” 

“There has been an awful row between Mr. 
Parasyte and Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Hardy has 
been discharged — that’s the first thing; and 
the fellows won’t stand it, any how.” 

‘“* What was it about?” 

‘We don’t know. Mr. Hardy opened the 
school as usual at nine o’clock; but he didn’t 
say a word to us about the troubles. A little 
after nine, Mr. Parasyte came in, with a black 
eye and a broken head. He and Mr. Hardy 
talked together a little while, and we saw that 
Parasyte was as mad as a hop. They went 
into the recitation-room to have it out; but in 
two or three minutes they returned, and Mr. 
Hardy said he was going to leave; but he 
didn’t tell the reason — just bade us good by. 
If we had only known what the trouble was, 
we would have pitched Parasyte out offthe 
window.” 

‘Then Mr. Hardy has gone,” I added. 

‘‘ Left, and at once. Then Mr. Parasyte 
made a speech, in which he told us the school 
was in a state of rebellion; that Thornton had 
assaulted him, and struck him on the head 
with a heavy ruler, and that he intended to 
flog him till he apologized to Poodles, as his 
uncle wished him to do. We didn’t wait to 
hear any more. We gave a yell, and rushed 
out of the school-room.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH ERNEST RAISES THE SPLASH, AND 
THERE IS A GENERAL BREAKING AWAY 
AMONG THE STUDENTS. 


LISTENED, with astonishment and dis- 
may, to the tale which Bob Hale told me. 
I could not help asking myself to what extent 
I was responsible for the troubles. which over- 
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whelmed the Parkville Liberal Institute. I told 
Bob how I felt, and he ridiculed the idea of 
my shouldering any portion of the blame. 

** Even the parson says you are not to blame, 
and that you have behaved like a gentleman 
from the beginning,” said he, alluding to 
Henry Vallington, who, on account of his in- 
tended profession, often went by the name of 
the ‘ parson.” 

**Can you imagine why Mr. Hardy was dis- 
charged?” I asked. 3 

** We don’t know; but it is easy enough to 
see that he blamed Mr. Parasyte, though he 
never said a word to the fellows. The idea of 
staying at the Institute after Mr. Hardy goes 
is not to be thought of,” replied Bob, who, 
like myself, was a day scholar at the school. 
“What did Parasyte mean when he said your 
uncle wished him to flog you into subjection?” 

‘* He meant that; my uncle told him to do 
so,” I replied, with. shame and mortification, 
not for myself, but for him who should have 
been my guardian and protector. 

**Did he, though? Well, that was amiable 
of him,” added Tom Rush. ‘He and Para- 
syte will do to go together.” i 

“They do go together. I find that Mr. Par- 
asyte owes my uncle a large sum of money. 
I had no idea that they were even acquainted 
with each other before,” I continued. 

‘*Then I wonder that Parasyte made a row 
with you, if he owed your uncle so much 
money.” 

**T don't understand it; but I think Mr. Par- 
asyte ‘didn’t expect any trouble. He judged 
hastily between Poodles and me, and when he 
had given his decision, he was too proud and 
too obstinate to alter it. I suppose he was a 
little afraid after what he had done, and went 
to see my uncle and ask for instructions.” 

** But it was cold-blooded for your uncle to 
say what he did.” 

‘Probably Parasyte told his own story,” I 
replied, willing to shieid my uncle as much as 
possible. 

‘* What did your uncle say to you when you 
went home?” asked Bob Hale, full of interest 
and sympathy. 

‘© We had some words, and he disowned and 
cast me out — to use his own expression.” 

**Turned'you out of house and home!” ex- 
claimed Tom Rush. 

** That was what he meant.” 

‘Don’t mind it, Ernest,” interposed Bob. 
“You shall come to my house.” 

“*T can take care of myself, I think,” was 
my reply, rather proudly spoken. 

‘Of course you can; but you shall have 
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half my bed and half my dinner as long as I 
have any.” 

** Thank you, Bob.” 

*« We will talk that over another time, Ernest; 
for at present we have a big job on our hands.” 

‘¢ What is that?” 

‘We'll tell you by and by. Parasyte says 
you assaulted him, and hit him over the head 
with a big ruler. How was that, Ernest?” 

I told them what had occurred after we left 
the school-room, and gave them all the partic- 
ulars of my battle with the principal. 

“Served him right,” was the verdict of the 
boys. ‘He didn’t tell us that he attempted to 
flog you; only that you pitched into him, ap- 
parently without any cause or reason,” added 
Tom Rush. 

* You all ran out of school,” said I. 
is Mr. Parasyte going to do about it?” 
** We don’t know, and we don’t care. He is 
a tyrant, and a toady; and all but about a 
dozen of the fellows are going to quit the 

school.” 

‘* But where are you going?” I asked, sur- 
prised at this decided step. 

‘We have it all arranged, and are going to 
break away inabunch. Weare getting things 
ready; but we want you, Ernest.”* 

‘Why me?” 

‘Because you are a good sailor, and know 
all about boats?” 

That was highly complimentary in a direc- 
tion where I was peculiarly weak — my love of 
boats and boating. Bob Hale then informed 
me that the students were going into camp on 
their own hook this year. This was an an- 
nual institution at the academy. Belonging to 
the Institute were seven tents, large enough to 
accommodate all the boys and all the teachers; 
and in the month of July the whole school 
camped out for one or two weeks. This cus- 
tom did more for the popularity of the Institute 
than anything else, and without it, it was 
doubtful if the school could have been kept 
together ; for it was an offset to the dislike with 
which a large majority of the boys regarded the 
principal. 

The students had begun to talk about camp- 
ing out as soon as the spring opened, and 
when the rebellion broke out, it immediately 
ran into this channel. The camp during the 
preceding year had been in a piece of woods 
ten miles east of Parkville; but the rebels had 
already decided to establish it, at the present 
time, on Cleaver Island, two miles north-west 
of the steambdat pier, and including an area 
of about.twenty acres, well covered with wood. . 

I could not say that I approved of this 


** What 
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scheme; but Bob Hale and Tom Rush said 
the students had unanimously agreed to it. 
I was not in favor of insubordination and re- 
bellion. But the moral sense of the boys had 
been outraged; Mr. Parasyte had resorted to 
the grossest injustice, and they were deter- 
mined to ‘‘ break away” from him. Rather 
reluctantly I consented to join the insurrection. 
I ought not to have done so; but smarting as 
I then was under the injustice of my uncle 
and the principal, I found an argument to sat- 
isfy myself with my conduct. 

The Splash seemed to be necessary, in my 
estimation, for the success of the enterprise, 
and my friends volunteered to assist me in 
raising her. I went to Parkville, and procured 
a long spruce pole, to which the blacksmith at- 
tached a hook. Without much difficulty the 
ballast was hoisted out of the sunken craft, 
and obedient to the law of gravitation, she 
came to the surface. We towed her to a bank 
of the lake in the town, near the shop of a 
wheelwright, who promised to have her re- 
paired in a few hours. One of the ribs was 
snapped off, and six of the ‘‘ streaks” stove in. 
We hauled her up on the shore, and got the 
water out of her; and the wheelwright went to 
work upon her at once, assisted by his jour- 
neyman. 

I had regarded the Splash as a lost boat; 
and I was delighted with my success in raising 
her, and with the prospect of having her again 
as good as new; for the wheelwright assured 
me she was not materially injured in her tim- 
bers. The result of this enterprise rather in- 
flated my spirits, and not without good reason ; 
for, as I was now to take care of myself, it had 
already occurred to me that I could make 
money enough to support me by boating — 
for there were always residents and strangers 
enough in the town who wanted to sail to 
afford me a good business for at least three 
months in the year. 

“Now, Ernest,” said Bob Hale, who had 
embarked with me in my row-boat, ‘‘ how 
shall we get the crowd, the tents, and the 
provisions over to Cleaver Island?” + 

“T don’t think it is a very big job,” I replied. 

‘I do. Of course Parasyte will prevent us 
from going if he can,” said he. 

**Too many cooks will spoil the broth,” I 
added. ‘‘ You want a leader, or captain, who 
shal! manage the affair.” 

‘* We will choose you.” 

‘“‘No; I decline at the outset. I don’t want 
the credit of being the ringleader in this scrape 
after what has happened.” 

‘“* What do you say to the parson?” asked he. 
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“ Capital!” ‘ : 

We consulted the students in the other boat, 
and they agreed to this selection. Both boats 
then pulled to the pier at the Institute. As we 
approached, all the rebels gathered around us. 
Bob Hale immediately called them to order, 
and made a brief statement of the necessity of 
the hour, and then nominated Henry Valling- 
ton as leader of the enterprise. He was unan- 
imously elected, and somewhat to my surprise 
he accepted. 

** Fellow-students,” said the parson, in ac- 
cepting the position, “‘ if I didn’t feel that 
every decent fellow in the Institute had been 
outraged and insulted by the conduct of the 
principal, I wouldn’t have anything to do with 
such an affair as this. I want you all to un- 


derstand that I, for one, am going into this 
thing for a purpose, and on principle.” 

‘* So say we all of us!” shouted the boys. 

‘* Now, you must obey orders, and have no 
We shall do this thing in 


rioting or rows. 
order.” 

The boys were excited; but the parson: told 
them to keep cool, and, when the orders ¢ame, 
to execute them promptly, which they prom- 
ised with one voice todo. By this time I had 
ascheme arranged in my mind for the con- 
veyance of the forces to Cleaver Island, and 
the leader did me the honor to appoint me 
master of transportation. I stated my plan to 
Vallington and two or three of the more 
influential of the boys. It was cordially ap- 
proved. 

At half past twelve the dinner bell of the 
Institute rang, as usual; and the boys, who 
had no idea of being deprived of their rations, 
marched in to dinner in order; and I went 
home with Bob Hale, who had invited me to 
dine with him. On our return, we learned 
that Mr. Parasyte had made a stirring appeal 
to the students, in the dining-room, to support 
the discipline of the school, and had intimated 
that he intended to prosecute Thornton in the 
courts for the assault upon him. I was rather 
startled at this intelligence, for a.court was an 
appalling affair to me. 

The boys heard in silence what the princi- 
pal had to say, and left the dining-room in as 
good order as usual. At quarter before two the 
school beli rang; but only about twenty obeyed 
the summons. I was on the pier at this time, 
and shortly after I saw Mr. Parasyte coming 
down to see the students. Deeming it best to 
keep out of his way, I pulled over to the wheel- 
wright’s, to look after the Splash. An hour 
later, Bob Hale, Henry Vallington, and Tom 
Rush joined me, saying that Mr: Parasyte had 
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been very gentle with the boys, and had used 
only mild persuasions. Having failed in all, 
he had taken his horse and gone away. This 
was favorable to our operations, and I advised 
the parson to hasten back, and do the job at 
once. 

At four o’clock the Splash was finished, and 
a coat of paint put on the new streaks. I got 
under way at once in her, taking my tender in 
tow. Near the Institute lived a man who 
owned a large flat-boat, or scow, used for 
bringing wood down the lake. Tom Rush 
had hired this clumsy craft for a week. The 
three row-boats belonging to the Institute had 
been manned by the boys, and were towing 
this scow down to the pier, according to the 
plan I had suggested to the parson. When 
the flat was near the pier, a signal was given, 
and the boys on shore all. rushed to the build- 
ing in which the tents were stored. There 
were enough of them to carry all the canvas, 
poles, and other materials at one load, and the 
students rushed down to the pier with them at 
a rapid pace, so that the work was accom- 
plished before any of the assistant teachers 
or laborers could interfere. 

The tents were tumbled into the scow, and 
all the boys not needed in the row-boats em- 
barked with the camp material. 

* All ready!” shouted Henry Vallington. 

** Give, way!” I added to the oarsmen. 

The long painter of the scow had been ex- 
tended over, and fastened to, the three boats. 
As the wind was fresh, I went to the head of 
this line, attached a rope to the painter, and 
the procession of boats straightened out and 
moved off, dragging the scow after them. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE LOST PURSE. 
BY EDITH WALTERS. 


ARRY often used to go hunting. At such 
times, Rover — a well-trained dog he had 
kept for several years —went with him, and 
was always ready to dive into water to bring 
out fowl after they were shot, or to run through 
the meadows or woods, and hunt for rabbits, 
partridges, and other game. He was very 
obedient, and so was a great help to Harry. 
One day Harry’s mother gave him a purse, 
and said, ‘‘There is a ten-dollar bill in this 
purse; I want you to go to the store, and buy 
me some things, and bring them home as 
quickly as you can, for I need them to. use.” 
She then gave Harry a list of the articles she 
wished, and a large covered basket to bring 
them home in. 
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Harry took the purse, put it in his pocket, 
and then put in his handkerchief;.he took the 
basket on his arm, whistled to Rover, and 
started off on his errand. When he. got to 
the store, he took the list, told the storekeeper 
what he wanted, had the things put into his 
basket, and then put his hand into his pocket 
to take out the purse and pay for them; but 
there was nothing in the pocket except his 
handkerchief. He turned his pocket inside 
out, shook his handkerchief, and searched 
very carefully; but no purse could be found. 
Harry felt very badly, of course. He told the 
storekeeper just what money had been given 
him, and in what kind of a purse it was. The 
man knew he was an honest boy, and knew his 
father well; so he told Harry to carry the arti- 
cles home, saying that he would trust him. 

Harry was very much troubled, for he feared 
the purse would never be found. It was of 
green silk, just the color of the grass; and as 
he had had tg cross a meadow and a field, 
on his way to the store, he thought he could 
never find the purse in the grass; besides, he 
had to pass over a brook or creek, which had 
only a broad plank for a bridge, and if the 
purse had fallen out of his pocket then, he 
would never get it again, as it was so light 
that it would float on the water, and the wind 
might have blown it away. He remembered 
taking his handkerchief from his pocket once 
only, and he knew just where that was: it 
was while he was crossing the meadow, before 
he got to the creek. ; 

Harry went home with a heavy heart, for he 
knew that ten dollars would be a great loss to 
his father, who had a large family to support, 
and was obliged to work very hard. 

When he told his mother about it, he could 
not help crying, thuugh he was a large boy. 
His mother felt very sorry, but she did not 
blame Harry, for she knew he had not done 
wrong. She told him to run out and look all 
about where he had been. Harry and his 
older brother Frank went out, and searched all 
the afternoon; and Harry cref# over the path 
whereg he had walked, peering into the grass 
on this side and on that; but-all to no purpose: 
he could not find the purse. The boys hunted 
till dark, but nothing was found. 

Harry had a little sister, several years younger 
than himself, and the day. he lost the purse she 
was away from home; but she came home that 
evening, and Harry told her of his misfortune. 
She felt very badly for her brother, and after 
she went to, bed, lay thinking of it for a long 
time. Suddenly a bright thought came into 
her little head, and she said, half aloud, ‘‘ O, 
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I know Ae will find it!” She wished it were 
morning, so that she could try her plan, before 
her brother should think of it: At last she fell 
asleep thinking. In the morning she awoke 
very early, and her first thought was of her 
plan for finding the lost purse. She dressed 
herself as quickly as possible, ran out, called 
Rover to her, and said to him, “‘ Rover, Harry 
has lost his purse, and you must find it. Go, 
look for it, sir!” Rover eyed her for a mo- 
ment, and then ran off down a path into 
one of the fields where a man was working. 
“ Here, here, Rover, come back!” called Kate; 
“not that way.” Rover came running back, 
and looked wonderingly at the little girl, wag- 
ging his tail as if to say, ‘‘ I thought you told 
me to go there.” ‘No, no, Rover, this way;” 
and Kate ran down towards the meadow path. 
By this time her brothers and elder sister had 
heard her calling Rover, and ran to see what 
she was doing. They understood it at once. 
Kate directed Rover’s attention to the right 
path, and told him again to “find Harry’s 
purse; ” and this time Rover ran in the right 
direction, snuffing along the path. Suddenly 
he wheeled off to one side, still with his nose to 
the ground, ran round in a circle, and then, 
darting at something in the centre of it, picked 
it up, and ran as fast as he could back to the 
spot where they all stood watching him. 
“Carry it to mother, good dog; carry it to 
mother!” they all exclaimed, for they saw he 
held the purse in his mouth. 

Rover ran directly to Harry’s mother, laid 
the purse in her hand, and then began to bark 
loudly, and jump about, as if he were quite 
sure he had done something very wonderful ; 
and the children thought he had, too. Harry 
was so delighted that he hardly knew what to 
do; and they all patted and caressed Rover, 
and gave him more breakfast than two dogs 
could eat. 

They told Kate, that, for once, she had had 
a bright idea in her wild little head, and that 
she was a nice girl. Don’t you think Rover was 
a dog worth having? I could tell you a great 
many things that he did, and I may at*some 
other time, if you like this story. 


—— Some of the great orators of ancient 
Greece and Rome were careful to arrange their 
dress for oratorical effect. Demosthenes, when 
preparing to deliver an oration, took the great- 
est pains with his dress. It was the same with 
Hortensius, the great rival of Cicero. In one 
case he is said to have brought a suit against 
aman for ruffling his toga after it had been 
elaborately adjusted. af 





A GHOST STORY. 


BY MAY MANNERING. 


** An elm grew close by the cottage eaves; 
So he plucked him a twig well clothed with leaves, 
And sallying forth with the supple arm, — 
To serve as a talisman parrying harm, — 
He felt that, though his heart was so big, 
’Twas even the stouter for having a twig. 
For this, he thought, would serve to switch 
The horrors away, as he crossed the ditch, 
The meadow and copse, wherein, perchance, 
Will-o'-the-wisp might wickedly dance; 
And wielding it, keep him from feeling a chill 
At the menacing sound of ‘ Whip-poor-will’ ! 
And his flesh from creeping, beside the bog, 
At the harsh, bass voice of the viewless frog.” 


Pisses stout young farmer, who “ plucked 
him a twig” for protection, was on his 
way, late one dark night, from the “ cheerful 
home of a smiling maid,” where he had been 
“a courtin’.”. The poor fellow had a stout 
body, but a very faint heart, which even the 
frogs and birds could frighten. 

He must have been something like that man 
who stopped one night at a small western 
hotel. Happening to look under his bed be- 
fore retiring, he became terribly frightened at 
what he thought was a brawny negro stowed 
away in the farthest corner under there, wait- 
ing until the room should be quiet, so that he 
could creep out and murder and rob the trav- 
eller. The man, in a fit of alarm, drew his 
pistol and fired at the negro’s head, when it 
instantly cracked, scattering its fragments in 
all directions. The landlord, hearing the re- 
port, rushed to the room, followed by a crowd 
of bar-room loafers. Removing the bedstead, 
they drew from its hiding-place the remains of 
a bronzed plaster cast of the bust of Daniel 
Webster, the mammoth head of which had 
caused the terror of the cowardly traveller. 

Courage and presence of mind are two ex- 
cellent qualities, which can be cultivated with 
much advantage. The miss who wakes in the 
night, and sees the moonlight shining into 
her room and resting upon some object so as 
to give it an uncouth and perhaps frightful ap- 
pearance, if, instead of hiding her head in ter- 
ror under the bedclothes, she would brace her 
nerves to the ordeal of getting up, and going 
to the hideous image, she would find it some 
simple thing, perhaps her own dress or skirt, 
which she had thrown over a chair on going 
to bed. 

Imaginary ghosts and goblins will haunt 
some people all their lives, unless they, onée 
for all, bring their courage to the “sticking 
point,” and thoroughly investigate the matter 
which has given them alarm. 

There was once a ghost which had haunted 
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a castle for a long time, and caused many sup- 
posed stout hearts to quail, when one night a 
fair young lady arrived, who expressed her de- 
termination to investigate the ghostly appari- 
ation, and, if possible, divest him of his power 
to frighten silly people. 

This happened in France, several years ago. 
The brave lady was Madame Deshoulitres, the 
celebrated French poetess. She went for a 
visit to the chateau of the Count and Countess 
de Lunéville. The castle was thrown open for 
her entertainment, and her friends gave her 
the choice of all the bedrooms save one, which 
no one was permitted to enter, because it was 
haunted; for every night, for many years, 
strange and horrible noises were heard in it. 

No sooner did the poetess hear this, than 
she told her surprised and terrified friends that 
she would occupy that haunted chamber in 
preference to any other in the castle. 

The count, in a tremulous voice, begged her 
not to do a thing so foolish; for although she 
might be curious to know how a ghost looked, 
she would never leave that room alive, or else 
she would be injured for life. 

The countess also begged her not to do it, 
for the ‘bravest man,” said she, ‘ would 
shrink from such a dreadful thing.” The 
count’s mother, being the last one who had 
died in the castle, was supposed to haunt that 
dreaded room; and if any person should dare 
oppose the spirit of one who had been so 
proud and haughty in her lifetime, that bold 
interferer must suffer some terrible conse- 
quences. 

In spite of all these cautions, Madame Des- 
houliéres, who did not believe in departed 
spirits haunting their earthly abodes, deter- 
mined to sleepin that room, and, if possible, 
find out something which would change the 
weak minds of the people of the chateau. 

When bedtime came around, the brave lady, 
accompanied by her femme-de-chambre, re- 
paired to the haunted chamber. It was a 
grand and spacious room, with a deep, antique 
chimney hearth, and high, narrow, dark win- 
dows, hung with heavy damask draperies. 

As soon as madame was undressed, she 
stepped into bed, and after dismissing her 
maid, telling her to close the door securely, 
she lay for a while reading, as was her custom. 
By the bedside was a stand with a bracket in 
it, which held a long candle lighted; but as 

nm as the lady had finished reading, she 
blew out the light, and quickly fell asleep. 

Not long did she sleep, however, for she was 
soon aroused by the opening of the door, and 
the sound of footsteps about the room. Sup- 





posing that the ghost had come, madame 
spoke, and told it, that it need not expect to 
frighten her, for she occupied that room on 
purpose to make its acquaintance. The ghost 
did not deign an answer; so the remark was 
repeated, and again received no reply. 

The light footsteps still went about the room, 
until, coming in contact with a large screen, the 
heavy piece of furniture fell over so near the 
bed that it became entangled in the bed- 
curtains, which played loosely on rings, and 
sent out a sound so sharp, as they ran quickly 
over the wires which held them up, that the 
noise might have been taken for the shrill 
scream of an unquiet spirit. 

Madame Deshoulitres, however, remained 
perfectly calm, and questioned the visitor, who, 
she suspected, was one of the servants. It did 
not speak, though its movements were any- 
thing but silent, for it soon ran against the 
heavy oaken stand by the bedside, and threw 
it over, with the candle and candlestick, making 
a great noise. At last it got tired of these ex- 
ertions, and came to the foot of the bed to rest 
itself. The lady courageously put out her 
hands, and said, — 

* Ah, now I shall ascertain what thou art!” 

Her hands came in contact with two ears, 
soft as velvet, which she firmly grasped, and 
determined to hold until morning. Several 
hours passed before daylight came to re- 
lieve her from her painful position; and when 
at last it did stream in through the high win- 
dows, madame perceived her ghost to be Gros 
Blanc, a large, faithful, honest dog, which be- 
longed to the chateau. The poor fellow, who 
had been held so long, seemed rather to be 
pleased with his bondage, and licked the lady’s 
hands with thanks; while she laughed heartily 
at this ludicrous end of an adventure for which 
fearful encounter she had braced every nerve. 

The count and countess had not closed their 
eyes that night, suffering with the thought of 
the terrible ordeal their talented guest must be 
enduring. They were much surprised when 
she early made her appearance, and paid them 
the compliments of the morning. With great 
solemnity she related all that had passed; 
and when their curiosity was intensely aroused 
to know the end, Madame Deshouliéres turned 
to the count, and said, ‘‘ Monsieur, you shall 
no longer continue in an illusion which long 
indulgence has endeared to you. There,” point- 
ing to the dog, “‘ is the nocturnal visitor whom 
you have so long taken for the ghost of your 
mother.” 

The dog, finding the old wooden latch out 
of repair, and the room consequently easy of 
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access, had selected it for his sleeping apart- 
ment in preference to remaining out of doors. 
That night, perhaps being hungry, he smelt 
the candle, and trying to get it, had made so 
many blunders, and caused the noises which 
alarmed the people down stairs. 

So, by courage and presence of mind, Ma- 
dame Deshouliéres had braved the dangers of 
the haunted chamber, thoroughly investigated 
the ghostly apparition, and proved to the fam- 
ily of the chateau, that good common sense, 
and a little pluck, will divest even ghosts of 
their terrors, and smooth away many of the 
anxieties of life. 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
MORE ABOUT THE TIGEBS. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


[es of the young readers of this Maga- 
zine have ever seen a tiger on exhibition, 
perhaps they have been struck with its look of 
mingled cunning and ferocity. While it is a 
beautiful animal, there is something so sly in 
its whole appearance, and it is so stealthy and 
cat-like in its movements, that it by no means 
compares with the lion, that king of beasts, in 
whose aspect there is so much of majesty and 
dignity. 

Still, the “‘ royal tiger” of Bengal, as found 
in its native jungles, is a most formidable ani- 
mal, often attaining to the length of eight feet, 
and is much more ferocious, than the lion. 
Woe to the solitary traveller or native whom 
the ravenous beast descries in the distance, 
and prepares to spring upon, for unless time- 
ly warning be given, he will surely become its 
prey. 

My father once had an extremely narrow es- 
cape from a tiger. One day, just at sunset, he 
was walking on a sand bank near the outskirts 
of a dense jungle. He wason his way to a dis- 
tant village down the river; and as the boat 
had been anchored for the night, and he was 
weary of its confinement, he thought he would 
enjoy a solitary stroll upon the sand. He was 
accompanied by a little dog, whose name was 
“Trusty,” that followed him everywhere, 
being remarkable for his fidelity, and love of 
his master. It was a delightful evening, and 
as he walked back and forth on the glistening 
sand, thinking of the loved ones at home, he 
dreamed not of the danger even then impend- 
ing over him. Absorbed in his reverie, he was 
approaching rather nearer. the jungle than per- 
haps was prudent, when suddenly his atten- 
tion was drawn to the singular behavior of the 
dog. Trusty had a remarkably keen scent, and 





it was evident that he had detected something 
wrong, though my father could not imagine 
what. He spoke to the poor dog, and tried to 
soothe him, but in vain; his terror seemed 
only to increase. The hair stood erect all 
over his body; he trembled and whined 
most piteously, while he would occasionally 
utter low growls, as if in extreme rage and 
alarm. With his tail between his legs, and 
shivering more than ever, he began to shrink 
away from the jungle; and on looking in that 
direction, my father saw a pair of fiery eyeballs, 
which seemed fixed upon him with horrible in- 
tensity. He also detected a motion in the grass, 
as if some large body was moving stealthily 
through it. Knowing that it must be a tiger, 
he hastily fled to the boat, which fortunately 
was at no great distance. If he had had 
his trusty gun, he might perhaps have killed 
the tiger; but entirely unarmed as he was, his 
only safety lay in instant flight. It was fortu- 
nate that he reached the boat just as he did, 
for in a few moments it would have been 
too late. He felt under great obligation to 
Trusty for the warning he had given, for had 
it not been for the superior scent and watchful- 
ness of the dog, he would certainly have fallen 
a prey to the savage creature. Even: then it 
was crouching for its spring! 

An infant tiger was once brought to us by a 
native, who had captured it in its mother’s den 
in the jungle. It was about the size of a cat, 
and a very beautiful and playful little creature. 
Of course it could not be dangerous while so 
small, and I made a great pet of it. It became 
so fond of me that it followed me about every- 
where, like a dog; and I never took & walk 
without my little tiger trotting either before or 
behind me. I felt quite proud of my devoted 
little attendant, and thought that it was some- 
thing to boast of — to have a real live tiger for 
a body-guard.. ; 

However, as my pet and companion grew 
older, it also grew vicious, and soon attained 
to such strength and ferocity that it was dan- 
gerous to have it at large. An iron cage was 
prepared for it, and fitted up with every accom- 
modation that a tiger could possibly have or 
desire. Our pet was secured within this strong 
iron palace, and remained here for several 
months, in close but honorable captivity. 
However, the confinement did not seem to 
please this con of the jungle, and he pined for 
the free and roving life nature had designed 


‘for him. It was curious to see him show out 


his natural. savage instincts, even though he 
had never mingled with any of his kind. Ifa 
person approached quite near his cage, it would 
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throw him into a fit of rage; and growling, 
and exhibiting his sharp teeth and claws, he 
would spring against the bars of his prison as 
if he wanted to get out and tear every one in 
pieces. He was rather dainty as to his fare, 
and fresh meat alone would satisfy him, so 
that it was quite a trouble to provide food for 
his daily meals. At last he became so rav- 
enous that it seemed almost impossible to sat- 
isfy the demands of his voracious appetite, 
and he soon devoured all the goats that could 
be procured in the country round. In this 
emergency, it was decided that the tiger had 
better be sent off to Calcutta on the next 
steamer. We felt obliged to part with him, both 
from the lack of live stock with which to sup- 
ply his table, and from his increasing ferocity, 
which made us afraid to have him longer in our 
midst. So the ‘‘tame” tiger was sent off to 
Calcutta, and I do not know what ever became 
of him. How much I would like to trace his 
subsequent history! Perhaps my former pretty 
pet is now one of the royal tigers on exhibi- 
tion in some menagerie. I dare say my old 
playmate would not recognize me, nor I him, 
even if we should meet again, which is very 
unlikely. 

Tiger shooting is a great amusement in 
India. When time hangs Heavy on the hands 
of the English officers, they often assemble for 
a day’s sport in the jungle. Well armed and 
attended, and mounted on horses and ele- 
phants, they beat about the jungle until they 
succeed in rousing a tiger from his lair. Tiger 
hunting is a most exciting pastime, as well 
as a very dangerous one; yet it is one of 
which the white residents in India are very 
fond. 

Though the tiger is so formidable, in some 
respects he is really very cowardly. He is 
afraid of fire, and of a light; and I once heard 
of a tiger which was about to attack a person, 
but was frightened away by so small a thing 
as the opening of an umbrella. The person 
whose life was in danger had the presence of 
mind to open it suddenly, directly in the face 
of the animal; and this so startled the tiger 
that he turned and fled precipitately. This did 
not prove him to be very drave — did it? 

There have been many thrilling accounts of 
adventures with tigers, some of which you 
perhaps have read. 

I will tell you one which was related by an 
Eastern traveller, who, I think, must have been 
some connection of the famous Baron Mun- 
chausen, who used to relate such marvellous 
tales of adventure. 

He says, that as one day, about dusk, he was 
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riding in a covered carriage along the outskirts 
of ajungle, suddenly he heard a loud thump 
overhead, as if some heavy body had jumped 
upon the top of the vehicle. The same instant 
the driver shrieked, and dropping the reins, 
jumped down to the ground, while the horses 
became unmanageable, and dashed madly up 
the road. After running a while, they came to 
a stand-still; and then he quickly alighted to see 
what was the matter. As soon as he had stepped 
out upon the ‘ground, he glanced towards the 


‘top of the carriage; and though it was nearly 


dark, what was his surprise to discern some- 
thing lying there that looked: very much like a 
tiger, with its eyes close {, as if asleep! Though 
startled, he did not lose his self-possession, and 
glad that the beast had not caught sight of 
him, he returned to the carriage; and, know- 
ing how the tiger fears fire, he tied to the end 
of his cane a quantity of paper, which he 
lighted with a match, and when it had got 
fairly ablaze, he leaned out of the carriage and 
thrust it right into the face of the tiger. With 
a roar of fright and pain, it instantly leaped 
back into the jungle; and then, snatching up 
the reins, he drove rapidly to his destination, 
where he found the driver, who had run as 
fast as his feet would carry him from the pres- 
ence of his new and certainly unexpected pas- 
senger. He was received as one from the dead, 
for the driver had spread the report that he 
had been devoured by the tiger. It was well 
that he had bethought himself of so capital an 
expedient to frighten it away. 


OPINIONS. 


OME people who think they have opinions 


are greatly mistaken. What they suppose 
are opinions.are merely impulses. Before a 
person, a boy or a girl, permits himself to say 
he believes anything, he ought carefully to 
weigh the matter, and look upon both sides 
of it. Cool judgment and honesty of purpose 
will bring forth an opinion worth hearing. 
Those who are the most forward to express 
their views generally have but little influence;; 
and the opinion given before it is asked or de- 
sired is not worth much. If young ladies and 
gentlemen: wish to have their words heeded 
when they speak, they should avoid. hasty 
judgments and rapid conclusions. B. 


— Tue Grecian painters, it is said, used 
only four colors — white, red, yellow, and 
black. All the celebrated paintings of Apelles 
and Zeuxis were, therefore, executed with this 
small number of colors. Jf 
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THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 
An ALLEGORY. 


CHARACTERS. — HERMIA, the voyager on “ the 
sea of life.” ANGELIA, representing good 
thoughts. 'TERRANIA, representing worldly 
influences. FattH, Hops, aad CHariry, 
AFFLICTION, PENURY. ‘THE ANGEL OF 
DEATH. 

[Z2nter HERMIA.] 
Her. How beautiful, how glorious is this 
earth 

On which our mortal pilgrimage is run! 

What seas of living green and fragrant 

blooms, 

What silver streams, what lovely woodland 

shades, 

Make earth a paradise, an Eden bower! 


Corus. 
God hath made this world so fair, 
He hath breathed the fragrant air, 
Crowned with beauty vale and plain, 
Reared the mountain’s lofty fane, 
Spread above the star-decked dome, 
For his children’s happy home. 


Her. What sweet affections, holy sympa- 

thies, 

Together bind our hearts like leaf and vine! 

O, what joy to live, to roam the beauteous 
earth, 

To climb the mountain heights, and wander by 

Its limpid streams, and through its lovely 
groves! 

Father, for the boon of life I thank thee; 

For all its joys and all its promises — 

Earnest of eternal bliss the grave beyond. 


CHORUS. 
For there is life beyond the grave, 
Life in glory, life in light; 
And all the joys that earth can give 
Pale before the splendors bright, 
Which heaven eternally shall pour 
On the pilgrim’s new-born sight. 


[Enter ANGELIA and TERRANIA, and each 
takes one of HEeRmta’s hands.] 
Ter. O Hermia, gentle are the gales that waft 
Thy fairy bark o’er life’s unruffled sea! 
List, Hermia, to the music sweet that floats 
Upon the zephyrs o’er the rippling tide. 
Corus. 
How gayly, how gayly our voyage is begun, 
The soul full of beauty, the heart full of love! 
How brightly, how brightly the sun shines upon 


Our hope-laden barge, with the skies fair 
above! 
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How swiftly, how swiftly our bark glides along, 
No tempest to darken the glory of day! ° 
How merry, how merry the soul-cheering song 

We raise as we haste on our joy-lighted way! 


Ang. But, Hermia, by-and-by the storm 
will come, 
The thunders rattle, and the lightnings glare, 
And fearful storms sweep o’er the tranquil sea. 
Beneath the rippling tide are treacherous shoals, 
And jagged rocks just hidden from the eye, 
On which thy glittering bark may strike, 
Be dashed to pieces by the billows’ surge 
That sweeps so madly o’er the perilous snare. 
Her. There are dangers, then? 
Ter. Fear not, Hermia. Look out upon the 
sea! 
Behold how soft and sweet the waters sleep! 
What fate or.peril in thy path can lurk? 
Her. ‘Tis all as fair and bright as heart 
could wish. 
Ang. Be not deceived, O Hermia, as you gaze 
Upon this fair outside, for only storms 
That rack the ocean, lifting billows high 
Reveal the hidden perils of the deep; 
The tempest then uncovers rocks and shoals 
Whereon are thronéd Death and Ruin. 
Her. O, how I tremble! yet can. scarce 
believe 
This sea, so calm and bright, can treacherous be. 
Ang. Beware, O Hermia, of its hidden 
snares ! 
Prepare for dangers, gird thee for the fight 
With storm and tempest; steady be the hand 
That holds the helm, and ever ready keep 
‘Phe compass and the anchor. 
Ter. Be not troubled, Hermia; nothing dark 
And terrible liegin thy way of life. 
Be joyous! Eat, drink, and be merry! 
And burden not thy heart with gloomy thoughts. 
See yonder isle! *Tis Pleasure’s chosen home. 
Behold her templed mansion, height on height, 
Of domes and pinnacles in glittering gold — 
That touch the arching sky, and mingle there 
With heaven’s ethereal blue! 
Her. How bright and beautiful! 
Ter. And listen, Hermia, to the gentle 
strains 
Of music from the festive bands that wait 
Within the spacious courts of Pleasure’s fane! 
Behold her palace, and drink in her song! 


(Tableau — TERRANIA Jointing to the palace, 
HERMIA gazing with look of pleasure, and 
ANGELIA looking sadly away.) 


Cuoruvs. 


Be merry, O, be merry, 
Be merry while you may! 
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Be happy, O, be happy, 
Be happy all the day! 
The cup is full and sparkling, 
The wine will cheer the soul; 
Then drink of Pleasure’s nectar, 
And drain the golden bowl! 
Be merry, O, be merry, 
And revel with delight! 
Be happy, O, be happy, 
Be happy all the night! 


Ang. O Hermia, go not there; for worse 
than storm, 
More terrible than wailing elements, 
The perils that await thee in the courts 
Of yonder dazzling mansion on the isle 
Whose tinsel-covered domes allure thy soul. 
Her. So bright, so beautiful, no peril there 
Can menace me. 
Ter. No, Hermia! 
doth rule 
The day, and raptures reign through all the 
night. 
Ang. QO, trust her not! 
world’s vain voice; 
She lures thee on to Ruin and to Death. 
In every gilded hall of yonder pile 
Lurk Vanity, and Pride, and Sin, and Shame. 
O Hermia, young and fair, thy future bright 
With purest visions, and thy soul unstained 
By contact with the gross and vain of earth, 
Go not thither as you value life 
And hope for bliss immortal ! 
Her. But can it be this isle, so bright and 
fair, ; 
Is perilous to me? ‘ 
Ter. Nay, Hermia, no dangers wait thee 
there. 
Music’s ravishing strains shall fill thy soul; 
Thou shalt whirl through the mazes of the 
dance; 
The banquet tables groan beneath the feast, 
And bliss I cannot speak shall crown thy joy. 
Ang. Shudder, O Hermia, shudder at the 
bliss 
That will corrupt, defile, destroy thy soul, 
And rob thee of eternal joy. Not there, 
O Hermia, not there, doth pure pleasure dwell. 
Her. Not in yon golden mansion bright, 
Not in the revel, in the feast and dance, 
Not in the ecstasies my heart e’en now 
Begins to feel as thitherward I gaze? 
Ang. O, no! for there dwells worldliness 
alone. 
But, Hermia, behold upon the other hand 
' (Points.) 
The Isles of Peace, where reigns the sacred 
calm 


There perpetual bliss 


She: speaks this 
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That’s born of God — of goodness, truth, and 
love; 
And hear the strains by holy hearts inspired. 


(Tableau—ANGELIA Jointing to the Isics, 
HERMIA gazing, and TERRANIA, with her 
hand on Hermia’s shoulder, pointing to the 
other side.) 


Semi-Cuorvs. 
Peaceful flows the holy life, 
Purged of earth and earthly strife; 
In the world, but raised above, 
By the power of truth and love; 
In temptation lifted up; 
In affliction sweet the cup; 
Pleasures pure unceasing flow, 
Bliss above, and hope below. 


Ter. How dull and spiritless is such a life 
For thee, fair Hermia, thy heart aglow 
With youth and hope! What conquests may 
be thine, 
What raptures, known not on yon chilly isles! 
Come, Hermia, to Pleasure’s chosen land! 


(Repeat chorus “* Be merry, O, be-merry.”) 


Her. I must go. I cannot resist. Isee . 
Bright forms bedecked with all that art and 
taste Ls 
Can lend of elegance and grace. I hear 
The sweet strains of ravishing melody 
That float upon the perfumed air. 


Corvus. 
O, come to the revel where Pleasure is wreath- 
ing 
Her garland of roses to deck thy fair brow. 
O, come to the banquet where music is 
breathing 
The sweetest of harmonies — turn now thy 
prow. 


Her. Those strains enchanting lure me on, 
and go 
I must, though ruin stare me in the face. 
Ang. O, stay! Give not thyself to sin and 
sense, 
Nor heed the siren song that lures thy soul, 
For heaven hath melody more sweet than 
earth. 


Semi-CHorvs. 
Joy and peace come down from heaven. 
To the faithful they are given. 
Live in love, and joy is thine, 
Peace on earth, and bliss divine. 
Ter. Come, Hermia. 


Her. Here is the bright isle, and here will I 
stay. 
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NAUTICAL DEFINITIONS. — Continued. 


S we have said before, each of the three 

masts of a ship consists of three or four 
separate sticks. The masts, or lower spars, 
run down through the decks, and are secured 
in the keel*piece, or bottom of the vessel. But 
any amount of fastening of the stick itself in 
the decks and keel-piece would not be sufficient 
to support the tremendous pressure of the sails 
when the wind blows hard, and the masts have 
to be further supported by ropes, five or six of 
which pass from the mast-head to each side of 
the ship. These ropes are called shrouds. 
Smaller lines across them, called ratlines, 
form what landsmen misname “ rope-lad- 
ders.” The shrouds are all abaft, or behind 
the masts, because the sails press forward. 


There are also ropes running from the head of 
each lower mast down to a point forward af 
them, to resist any backward pressure. -They 
are called stays, as the fore-stay, the main- 
stay, the mizzen-stay. 

The tops are platforms, placed near the 


heads of the lower masts. They are so large 
that several men may. stand upon them. The 
foot of each top-mast rests in one of these tops, 
and passes through the cap a few feet above it. 
The ropes or iron rods which extend from the 
edge of the tops down to the shrouds below, 
crossed with ratlines for the seamen to mount 
the tops by, are called futtock-shrouds. The 
holes in the top on each side of the mast are 
called the lubber’s holes, because “ green- 
horns” go through them, instead of passing 
up on the outside to reach the top. 

The ropes crossed with ratlines, which pass 
from the edge of the top to the top-mast head, 
are called top-mast shrouds. The top-masts 
are also supported by four ropes, two on each 
side, running down to the side of the ship, 
called top-mast back-stays — as the main-top- 
mast back-stay. They are supported forward 
by lines running down on the main and miz- 
zen masts to the tops of the, mast forward of 
it, and in the fore-mast to the bowsprit, called 
stays, as the main-top-mast-stay. 

The top-gallant-masts overlap the top-masts, 
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the foot of each being set in the cross-trees, 
which run sidewise over two sticks called 
trestle-trees. There are sometimes two, and 
more seldom three cross-trees. To the ends 
of these the top-gallant-shrouds extend from 
the head of the spar, as the mizzen-top-gal- 
lant-shrouds. They are also supported by one 
or two ropes extending down to the side of 
the vessel, called, as before, back-stays, as the 
fore-top-gallant back-stay. They are likewise 
supported forward by stays, as the main-top- 
gallant-stay. 

The royal-masts are supported abaft only by 
ropes running down to the sides of the ship, 
as the main-royal back-stay, and forward by a 
single rope, as the fore-royal-stay. 

The ropes which run from the end of the 
yards to the deck, or to the mast, before or be- 
hind, are all called braces, as those from the 
main-yard to the stern of the ship are the 
main-braces; those from the ends of the fore- 
top-gallant-yard to the main-mast are the fore- 
top-gallant-braces. ‘The braces are used to 
liaul round the yards so as to trim the sails. 
The side on which the brace is located is in- 
dicated by the terms “‘ lee” and ‘‘ weather,” as 
the weather main-top-sail-brace, the lee fore- 
top-gallant-brace. 

All the yards, except the three lower, are 
hoisted up, when the sail is spread, by ropes, 
called halyards. Ropes running from the 
ends of the yard to the mast above are called 
lifts, as the fore-top-gallant-lifts. The ropes 
by which a yard is controlled, then, are the 
lifts and braces. A yard is said to be a-cock- 
bill when one end is hoisted up by means of 
the lift and the other end lowered, so as to be 
at an angle with the deck. 

A rope passing from the lower corner of a 
square-sail through the end of a yard, thence 
through a block on the under side, near the 
middle, to the deck, is called a sheet. The 
ropes passing from the corner of a square-sail, 
on the after side, to the yard above, to haul 
the corners up, is called a clewline, except in 
the course, where ‘it is called a clew-garnet. 
The ropes to haul up the middle of the sail are 
called buntlines. The leeches of a sail are its 
sides or edges; and the leech-lines are ropes to 
haul up the sides. 

The yard sometimes seen on the bowsprit is 
called a sprit-sail-yard ; and very rarely a sprit- 
sail is spread on this spar. 

The spars which are run out from the yards 
to increase their length are called studding- 
sail-booms; and the sails spread upon them 
are the studding-sails, as the fore-top-gallant- 
studding-sail or boom. 
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596. Stockbridge. 
Dayton. 


597. Kincardine. 598. 
599- Hartford. 600. Denmark. 
601. Iowa. 602. Frankfort. 603. Tunis. 
604. Birthday. 605. Rose. 606, Jasmine. 
607. Heartease. 608. Magnolia. 609. Clema- 
tis. 610. Passion. 611. Sweet William. 612. 
Marigold. 613. Daisy. 614. Bayard Taylor. 
615. (Two erry’s) H (ewe) (man) (2) (IV) 
(G) IV (E) D (vine) — To err is human; 
to forgive, divine. 616. B-ruin. 617. P-eat. 
618. S-weeping. 619. P-arson. 620. L-ass. 
621. S-miles. .622. Born February 29. 623. 
1. Sardinia. 2. Humboldt. 3. English Chan- 
nel. 4. Russia.’ 5. Michigan. 6. Ararat. 
7. Nubia — SHERMAN, ATLANTA. 624. Strap 
— parts. 625. Stop—pots. 626. Gum — 
mug. 627. Nap — pan. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


CO. 


FREODY FROST 


H 0 


sien. 
ay. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. CITIES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


630. Mail. 631. You bar sense. 632. Tan 
asI go. 633. A goat runs. 


629. 








Cities oF MExIco. 

634. Roast mama. 635. Oli, I sat on puss. 
636. Acoal cup. 637. The cape tune. 638. A 
blue pal. 639. Save it abun. 640. Rova, a 
lad. 

ENIGMA. 

641. My first is the head of a fox; 

My second is the middle of a box; 

My third is the head of an owl; 

My fourth is the tail of a fowl; 

And my whole is very simple and foolish. 

Jack Sprat. 
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CHARADES. 
642* My first in summer troubles all, 
Both rich and poor, great and small; 
My next in the farm-yard is found; 
My whole in India abound. 


643. In blacksmiths’ shops my first is seen; 

My next is never good when green; 

My whole is a fruit oft made into wine, 

And by some folks is reckoned fine. 
FREDDY F Rost. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

645. My first is in death, but not in life; 

My second is in battle, but not in strife; 

My third is in noise, but not in shout; 

My fourth is in flight, but not in rout; 

My fifth is in ease, but not in toil; 

My sixth is in plunder, but not in spoil; 

My seventh is in see, but not in view; 

My whole is what all persons are expored to 

G. F. T. 
DECAPITATION. 

646. My whole is a garment. Behead it, and 
it is a grain; behead it again, and it‘is a prep- 
osition; behead it again, and it is a drink. 

SaLLy MANDER. 
Sans-TETEs. 

647. Take from a dwelling, and leave a river 
in England. 648. Take from a story, and 
leave a drink. 649. Take from a snare and 
leave a knock. 650. Take from a road, and 
leave a boy’s nickname. 651. Take from 
where the cargo of a vessel is stowed, and 
leave age. 652. Take from a small stream, 
and leave a bird. 653. Take from a boy’s 
name, and leave a position. 654. Take from 
what is forbidden. in the eighth commandment, 
and leave a species of wild fowl. 655. Take 
from a part of a boat, and leave a sea-bird. 

: WANDERING JEW. 
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Ei: lady who sends fifty cents may be sure 
we appreciate her favor, for she says, 
‘We have been burned out; my four children 
and myself burn stumps and brands for the 
ashes, which we sell to obtajn the money we 
send for the Magazine.” — The Shoe Story, with 
some alteration, shall be used and paid for. — 
Emma H.’s answers are right, and we thank 
her for the encouraging words her letter con- 
tains. — E. P. S. will probably find the covers 
in New York at the end of the year — price 
fifty cents. — We shall use something from 
Revere’s letter. — F. A. C.’s geographical re- 
buses are not just what we want. He thinks 
Levi ought to have married Bessie. Perhaps 
he will when he is old enough; but what have 
boys and girls to do with matrimony? — We 
are very much obliged to T. B. J.’for the beau- 


tiful photograph of the yachts he sends us. 
We should be glad to join his party when they 
sail, though we don’t have much time even to 
use the ‘* Bessie.” 

We have sixty-seven letters unanswered in 
our drawer, each of them containing from one 


to fifty puzzles. Probably one half or two 
thirds of them are good enough to print, but 
we can never find space for one twentieth part 
of them. No doubt our young friends worked 
hard over them, and wish to see how they will 
look in type. We don’t like to reject them — 
it makes our editorial heart, flinty as it is, 
bleed to throw these treasures into the waste- 
basket. What shall we do? This state of 
things shows that it will be of no use for our 
young friends to send us such large quantities 
of puzzles. From each letter on hand we shall 
take just one thing, if we can find one that is 
good enough. That is the best we can do; 
and even"this arrangement will give us more 
than we can use. 

It would be best for our contributors to send 
only one thing; then we can speak of it. If 
you make half a dozen rebuses, send only the 
best one. A group of six or eight transpo- 
sitions, decapitations, or reversions may be 
put together; but only one enigma,: rebus, 
cross-word, double acrostic, or other matter 
of more than two or three lines. We shall be 
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glad to hear from our friends on other subjects 
than puzzles. We intended that the Letter- 
Bag should be something more than a medi- 
um for accepting and declining puzzles. Our 
friends write lots. of pretty things to us, and 
we have hardly space to say anything to them. 
For example, in the very next letter we take 
up, Miss E. E. B. says, ‘‘I think your picture 
resembles you very much.” Did she ever see 
us? ‘*] think it would please your subscribers 
very much if you would print an engraving of 
that curl on the left side of the picture, or en- 
close it to my address.” The curl has already 
been in print; and as we are an old fellow, and 
have no need of such, we shall of course send 
it to the young lady, if she insists. The re- 
buses won’t do — too bad! 

Bill Rover’s enigma shall go in. — G. F. T.’s 
rebus, composed wholly of symbols, shall go 
to Mr. Kilburn. — Tip Top’s rebuses are only 
fair, and his transpositions don’t spell any- 
thing. — Dick’s cross-word shall be saved for 
use. — One name is enough. Who is Our 
Jack? — Bay State’s enigma shall be printed. 
B. Bellmont’s ‘‘ Cedar Key” — the best thing 
in the letter—is very good. There will be 
four stories a year by the editor after the 
present year — three in 1867.— That frog to 
which Ion alludes was at least eighteen days 
old when he reached the top of the well; we 
were not introduced to him before; but prob- 
ably he existed in the tadpole state some time 
before he commenced the ascent. We try to 
avoid old matter, but we don’t know every- 
thing — we are modest. The rebus is rather 
obscure in some places. 

We are pleased to hear from Fred W., and 
we thank him for his kind words. He missed 
the dialogue in No. 27. We have heard a-sim- 
ilar complaint from one or two others. We 
thought our readers would prefer an occasional 
one rather than one every week. If any con- 
siderable number of them desire them often, 
we had just’as lief publish one every week as 
every month. —C. C., no extra money re- 
quired of those who have paid for the whole 
year. — Three of H. McM.’s answers were 
right, two wrong. — George Gimney’s trans- 
positions of birds shall have a place; they are 
wery good. —G. E. B.’s rebuses are not quite 
plain enough; the acrostic is not complete, 
and the “ little dark e” must still sleep in his 
bed “with nothing over him.” We won't 
wake him. 

From Gold Pen’s four pages of excellent mat- 
ter we find it difficult to select the best; but we 
take the rebus, and weep, as we cast the rest 
‘into the waste-basket. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 











PRESIDENT POLK AND YUCATAN, 


R. POLK, who, in 1826, was a represen- 

tative from Tennessee, spoke and voted 
against appropriating any money to pay the 
expenses of our ministers to the Panama Con- 
gress. But many years later, when President 
of the United States, he was a stout supporter 
of the Monroe doctrine, as he then under- 
stood it. 

In his annual message of December, 1845, 
President Polk declared that he deemed it a 
proper occasion to reiterate and reaffirm the 
principle avowed by Mr. Monroe — that these 
continents were not subjects for colonization 
by any European power, and to state his cor- 
dial concurrence in its wisdom and sound pol- 
icy. In the case of Yucatan, in 1848, he gave 
the doctrine a new application. Yucatan was 
a state of the Mexican Republic. The inhab- 
itants had indeed driven a Mexican army from 
their territory, and had remained neutral dur- 
ing the Mexican war (1846-1848), but the state 
had never declared its independence. 

The fighting of the Mexican war was over, 
and peace negotiations were commenced, when 
information was received by our government 
that the Indians of Yucatan were waging a 
war of extermination against the white race. 
In this condition the white people implored 
our aid to save them from destruction, and 
offered, in case they received the wished-for 
protection, to transfer the ‘dominion and 
sovereignty ” of the peninsula to this country. 
Appeals for aid and protection had also been 
made to the Spanish and English governments. 

President Polk, in a message to Congress, 
repeated his approval of the Monroe doctrine, 
and expressed the opinion that this established 
policy should guide our conduct, and especially 
in this case of Yucatan. He therefore asked 
for authority to raise troops, and for the tem- 
porary occupation of that peninsula. Here 
was quite an advance from the Monroe doc- 
trine of 1826. Then each state was to guard 
against European colonization within its own 
borders; now we were to take possession of a 
state in order to be ahead of other powers. 

The two parties in Yucatan came to an 
agreement in time to prevent a vote on this 
question in Congress. But the debate in the 





Senate proved that the new Monroe doctrine 
had several advocates in that body — perhaps 
a majority. From 1848 to the present time, 
the ‘“‘ doctrine,” in one form or another, seems 
to have been constantly gaining ground. 


POST-OFFICE DIRECTIONS. 


|S rsrractiy who write to newspapers, mag- 
azines, or other publications, on business, 
either to subscribe, remit money, or have the 
address changed, should direct to the publish- 
ers. Those who send matter for publication 
should address the editor. In the six eastern 
states two or more towns of the same name 
are not found iff one state; therefore it is not 
necessary to put the county on the letter in 
directing it, though of course it does no harm. 
In other states the county should always be a 
part of the address. 

Matter for the editor should not be put on 
the same sheet with that for the publishers. 
When a letter is sent to the publishers, with 
name and money for a subscription, they wish 
to keep it on file for future reference. If the 
same page or sheet contains something to be 
printed, it cannot conveniently be used. 


HARRISON SQUARE, MASS. 


HIS is the name of a post-office, known 
to all postmasters in the United States. 
Some of our readers seem to fear that it is not 
a sufficient direction for a letter, and add to it 


‘ Boston.” or something else. It is not in 
Boston, but is a part of the town of Dorches- 
ter. The editor resides there, though letters 
reach him nearly as soon when directed to 
Boston. Write on the envelope only this : — 


EpitTor Our Boys Aanp GIRLs, 
HARRISON SQuaRE, Mass. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


Tue LittLte Hetper. A Memoir of Florence 
Annie Caswell. By Lavinia L. Goodwin. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This is the life of a very good little girl who 
lived and died in the town of Natick, Mass., 
where she was a member of the church and 
of the Sunday school. Hers was certainly a 
beautiful character. Florence, relying on the 
promises, feared not death, and looked so 
calmly upon the great event that she gave 
directions for her funeral service, which was 
quite remarkable in a little girl of ten. It is 
elegantly ‘printed and bound, and will be a 
very neat.volume for Sunday-school libraries. 





